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1928. But for a Democrat to turn Republican would (a) be nauseous; (6) mean surrender of political power and privilege. All this is, however, more or less true everywhere in the South; why is the fissure so much1 more pronounced in Texas, the intensity so much more acute ? I daresay* one reason is that Texas is so much richer; the vested interests have more to win and lose. Another is the independent tradition and spirit of the Texan frontier. Then there are purely local sidelights. The Ku-Klux hangovers played a role. So did the fact that many people, loyal to Jack Garner, were apt to say, "If FDR couldn't get along with as good a Texan as Cactus Jack, there must be something wrong/' And Elliott Roosevelt's business activities in Texas didn't help to make the family popular.
All this came to a head in 1944; in a presidential year Texas (again so grandiose!) has two conventions, not merely one. The first, which is usually held in Austin, roundabout May, selects delegates to the national convention. The second, held in September in a different city each presidential year (in 1944 it happened to be Dallas), selects the state chairman and state committee and adopts the platform. In 1944 all sorts of complications came. First, a group of fiercely anti-FDR Democrats led by George Butler (who is Jesse Jones's attorney and nephew-in-law incidentally) organized a definite bolt away from the party, calling themselves the Regulars though of course it was they who were irregular. They captured the Austin convention and named their own electors; this of course meant, if they got away with it, that pro-FDR voters would be disfranchised. And the resultant fight aroused national excitement, because Texas has twenty-three delegates, and it seemed conceivable at the time that the Regular insurrection could throw the national election (Roosevelt versus Dewey) to the House of Representatives. The Regulars intended to vote for Byrd, or some similar conservative candidate; they would ostensibly "represent" Texas at the national convention in Chicago, and the Texas voters who were jor Roosevelt would have no votes at all. So a lot of folks, including the CIO, got busy. There was an appeal to the courts. Then came the Dallas convention and a critical roll call on seating a group of FDR electors. It won by just 29 votes out of 1,600. But it took almost two hours to tabulate the vote, and the Regulars, procrastinating, put up Martin Dies to speak, hoping to" kill time until proxies and so on could be frantically rounded up. But Dies was booed to such an extent that he could not make the speech. The Roosevelt forces won. Then the Texas Supreme Court unanimously ruled that the FDR electors chosen at Dallas, superseding the Regulars named at Austin, should duly represent the state. But the Regulars, still fighting bitterly, refused to concede defeat; they split the party, and ran on their own third ticket. When election day came around, the Regulars were overwhelmingly squashed. Roosevelt got more than 800,000 votes